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Keep An Eye on the Skies—But 
Your Thinking Down to Earth 


by JAMES R. GRAHAM 


HE RENAISSANCE PERIOD in the 

life of any nation is the exact 
zero hour to attempt a prognosti- 
cation as to the future of any in- 
dustry, especially an industry so 
closely tied to the economy of the 
country as aviation. Never has a 
prophet been more devoid of 
honor or had more misgivings. 
Chesterton once very wisely wrote, 
“It is not enough for a Prophet to 
believe in his message; he must also 
believe in its acceptability!’ The 
acceptability of my thoughts is a 


the salt of pre-conceived ideas — 
ideas that may have stemmed 
from reliably informed sources on 
one hand or from uninformed 
crystal gazers on the other. 

Only last week there crossed my 
desk an amazing letter which I 
should like to share in part with 
you. It was from one of the most 
valued agents of one of our mem- 
ber companies, a man whose wis- 
dom and judgment is most highly 
respected in insurance circles, as 
well as by all who know him. He 
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feels that his office should become 
enlightened on aviation insurance 
matters and be prepared for the 


matter for the individual judgment 
of each reader. No doubt this 
judgment will be seasoned with 
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volume of business that is soon to 
come — a most commendable, 
worthwhile and far-seeing atti- 
tude, which we, as aviation insur- 
ance underwriters, respectfully 
recommend as part of the postwar 
agenda of any wide awake agency. 


*°WITHIN FivE YEARS” 


The amazing portion of the let- 
ter dealt with his ideas as to what 
was in store for the insurance 
agents of this country in the field of 
aviation insurance. He said he had 
made a substantial bet (a case of 
Scotch to be specific) with another 
agent that “‘within five years from 
the cessation of hostilities, the na- 
tionwide aviation insurance pre- 
miums developed would exceed 
those of automobile insurance.”? (Em- 
phasis, mine.) Far be it from me 
to ridicule any of aviation’s possi- 
bilities. I have been too close to it 
for 28 years, but I feel this is an 
excellent example of dangerous 
thinking. I wish, oh, how I wish, it 
might be true! I then could revise 
my personal age for retirement 
from 90 down to 56 years. 

If you are interested in my re- 
ply, I told him I would protect his 
bet by giving him a ‘“‘case of 
Scotch” if the total volume of 


aviation insurance premiums 
reached the fifty million dollar 
mark in that length of time. Fifty 
million dollars is still a long, long 
way from the total of automobile 
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premiums, but still represents a 
beautiful volume of aviation pre- 
miums, judging from present day 
standards. 


FACTs AND FANTASIES 


First of all, let’s join one school 
of thought — put rose colored 
lenses in our pre-vision binoculars 
and take a peek through the wrong 
end. Afterwards we can _ bring 
what we see to the microscope of 
reality, and in this way separate 
the facts from the fantasies. Please 
bear in mind that we are dealing 
only with the next five years. Be- 
yond that period, anything can 
happen, and probably will. 

Now for the roseate picture. A 
helicopter or two in every garage, 
with rooftop landing facilities 
available on most office buildings! 
The sun hidden by the wings of 
airborne commerce! Airplanes, 
spin-proof, fool-proof and some 
even damn fool-proof! You, your 
wife, your child, yes, even your 
baby, piloting with perfect safety! 
Every ex-Air Force veteran a pilot 
and plane owner! Aerial traffic 
cops, breakfast in New York, 
luncheon in Los Angeles, tea and 
crumpets in Calcutta! Airliners 
from here to there every minute 
on the minute, and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

You are familiar with this pat- 
tern of patter over the radio, in 
newspapers and magazines, much 
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of which represents the mental 
figmentation of “johnny-come- 
latelies” whose. closest contact 
with aviation is the knowledge 
that but for it they might be “sig 


heiling”’ all over the place. 


HELICOPTERS 


Now, let’s ex- 
amine some of 
these items un- 
der the reveal- 
ing lamp of 
reality. The hel- 
icopter, as we 
know it today, 
is a long way 
from “‘push but- 
ton” control. Its 
operation re- 
quires intensive 
training, even 
for pilots of con- 
ventional air- 
craft, and I have 
heard it stated 
by competent 
authority that it 
actually requires 
more skill to operate than the 
standard airplanes of today. Even 
its inventor feels that at least eight 
to ten years of research and de- 
velopment are necessary before it 
will be ready for public acceptance 
and popular use. We will have 
hundreds and thousands, but not 
hundreds of thousands of new air- 
craft which will be flown for 
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. a new and prolific source of premiums 
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business and pleasure — maybe 40 
or 50 thousand, two years from 
now, depending upon (1) an in- 
crease in its practical utility over 
what it has today, (2) the economy 
of the country which ties in so 
closely with the cost of operation, 
and (3) adequate landing facili- 
ties, which, of 
course, directly 
affects number 
one. 


SAFETY 
PROVISIONS 


While some 
definite steps 
have been taken 
to improve the 
safety of the 
modern private 
airplane, there 
is still plenty of 
room for work 
in that direc- 
tion. Compared 
to the safety en- 
gineered into 
the automobile, 
there has been little if any marked 
progress along those lines in the 
field of private aircraft during the 
past ten years, and unless some 
secret drawing boards are hiding 
something new, the necessity of 
insurance will still be present. To 
illustrate further what I have just 
said, I can point as an example to 
the 1930 model of a small private 
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airplane, a name which is well 
known as a popular personal air- 
plane. The 1930 model was a high 
wing monoplane, powered by an 
engine of approximately 100 horse 
power, carried four people and 
their baggage at 115 miles per 
hour, landing speed 40 to 45 miles 





per hour, and fuel consumption 
about seven gallons per hour. The 
ship was equipped with brakes 
and starter and necessary flight 
instruments. 

I have recently examined the 
1946 specifications of the same 
airplane, the much advertised 
“postwar” model. What do we 
find? The only major change is 
that the engine power is increased 
to approximately 150 horse power, 
the passenger capacity is the same, 
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and the price is higher than it was 
15 years ago. Basically all the rest 
remains exactly the same. The 
flight characteristics likewise re- 
flect little, if any, change. 





SPEED 


Our airlines will, in my opinion, 


reflect the greatest percentage of 
increase in passenger carrying ac- 
tivities, and in this category the 
greatest progress has been made in 
utility, comfort and safety. How- 
ever, 400 miles per hour is the 
highest airline speed indicated, so 
Calcutta will for some time still be 
at least two sleeps and six meals 
away. 

It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the views expressed 
are entirely my own and should 
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not be construed as an attempt to 
sell aviation “‘short.” The views 
are “bearish” only when com- 
pared to some of the wild-eyed 
dreams that you hear and read 
about almost daily. To the insur- 
ance agents of this country, avia- 
tion will open up a new and pro- 
lific source of premiums, certainly 
financially well worth the time 
and efforts of those who seek the 
basic and fundamental knowledge 
of its underwriting problems. 


NorMAL, HEALTHY GROWTH 


We wish to see a normal, healthy 
growth increasing substantially 
year after year until aviation and 
its constant companion, insurance, 
have settled into a comfortable, 
durable existence regarded by all 
as an accepted means of transport, 
rather than a rich man’s play- 
thing. So much better this way 
than a spectacular skyrocket dis- 
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play exhausting its resources by 
rapid acceleration only to suffer 
an ignominious descent in the 
minds and purses of the ever trust- 
ing public. 

The war has speeded up the 
public acceptance of the airplane 
by at least 15 years. Let’s pick it 
up from this point and see if its 
future cannot be guided to the end 
that its physical structure can 
weather the onslaught of growing 
pains, so that as an instrument of 
peace its contributions to our civil- 
ization will be equal to or will 
exceed its record as an instrument 
of destruction. 

After reading this over for the 
second time, I am strongly re- 
minded of the sensible admonition 
which I heard some time ago and 
runs as follows: “It is far better to 
have kept your mouth shut and 
be thought dumb than to have 
opened it and removed all doubt.” 


Send Flowers to the Hospital “Department 


He didn’t check his tires or lights, 
“The brakes are fine,” he said; 
A lot of things he failed to check .. . 


He wished he’d walked instead. 




















. . ACCIDENT 


Casualties. Two Army men, who came 
unscathed through many months of com- 
bat in foreign theaters of war, received 
their first wounds a few weeks ago. Lo- 
cation: a road near their homes. Cir- 
cumstances: their car hit a tree (Ellen- 
ville, N. Y.) . . . Unwilling Participant. 
A middle-aged man, watching a football 
game, suddenly found himself taking part 
in the scrimmage. He was extricated with 
a memorable souvenir of the occasion — a 


broken leg (Albany, N. Y.). 


. . » BuRGLARY AND THEFT 
Holdup De luxe. Before ransacking the 
house and taking all the valuables, the 
thieves showed every consideration for 
the occupants. Although tied, they were 
provided with comfortable sofa cushions 
on which to recline while the robbers 
went about their business (Short Hills, 
N. J.) . . . Some Baby. Two policemen 
evinced great interest in the occupant of 





a baby carriage which an elderly woman 
was wheeling down the street. The 
“baby” turned out to be 60 pounds of 
meat and 10 pounds of lard, stolen from a 
large meat-packing concern (Cleveland, 
O.) ... Need(l)y Case. Someone is 
reported to have absconded with 1,500 
tattooing needles. Sailors or circus side- 
shows might be able to furnish a clue as 
to the identity of the thief (Chicago, 
Ill.). 


. » . FIDELiTy 
Free Spree. The head teller of a New 
Jersey bank must have had quite a binge. 
Questioned as to how he had spent the 
$65,000 which he embezzled, he an- 
swered, “‘I just blew it in at bars and 
places like that” (Harrison, N. J.) .. . 
Not Quite Perfect. A bookkeeper, whose 
employer described her as ‘‘a perfect’’ 
assistant, was brought to court in Septem- 
ber. Charge: appropriating $23,000 in 
cash from the firm for which she worked 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) . . . Payoff. A New 
Jersey bookmaker will have to make 
good on $18,813 which a bank teller 
embezzled and lost on the horse races 
through bets placed with said bookie. 
The court decided that common sense 
should have told the bookie where the 
money was coming from (Trenton, N. J.). 


. . « MISCELLANEOUS 
Blushing? The front of a five-story house 
in Manhattan, formerly chaste white mar- 
ble, is now stained a deep red, as a result 
of someone’s hurling electric light bulbs, 
containing the dye, at the building. 
Whatever the cause, the house might now 
be compared to the pink fagade of the 
Paris residence of the duchesse de Tal- 
leyrand! 

















The 1945 Legislative Impact 





by MARCUS ABRAMSON 


NE OF THE PRIZED privileges 
O of the average citizen in a 
democracy is to air his grievances, 
real or fancied, and to insist upon 
a remedy; hence the oft-repeated 
cry, “Pass a law!” There are no 
less than 7,989 legislators in the 48 
state legislatures and Congress, 
ranging from 531 members of Con- 
gress and 522 New Hampshire 
lawmakers, to 43 in Nebraska 
which has the only unicameral 
legislature in the country. Thus, 
Mr. Average Citizen has ample 
opportunity to make himself heard 
in his demands that the law be 
changed. The result is that in a 
so-called “heavy” legislative year, 
the legislative mill produces some 
75,000 bills, of which about 25 to 
30 percent are actually placed on 





the statute books in the form of 
new laws and amendments to ex- 
isting laws. 

‘The odd-numbered years are 
also ‘‘odd” legislative-wise in that 
44 of the 48 state legislatures and 
Congress meet in regular session, 
whereas only nine legislatures and 
Congress regularly meet in the 
even-numbered years (a few of the 
legislatures meet annually). There- 
fore, 1945 was a “‘heavy”’ legisla- 
tive year with 45 regular sessions 
and 8 additional special sessions. 

The legislative impact upon the 
business of casualty insurance and 
suretyship can be gauged by the 
fact that some 7,500 bills — fully 
10 percent of the total introduced 
— affected the business to a greater 
or lesser degree. Not all of these 

















bills, of course, were primarily 
directed at the casualty and surety 
business, but that business is so 
closely related to and interwoven 
with so many phases of our eco- 
nomic life that many bills which 
apply directly to other subjects 
also affect the insurance business. 


Tue S.E.U.A. DEcIs1on 


Unquestionably the most signifi- 
cant event in the recent history 
of the insurance business was the 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the S.E.U.A. case. 
The immediate effects of this de- 
cision holding insurance to be 
commerce were first, to subject the 
business of insurance to existing 
Federal laws regulating interstate 
commerce; second, to subject the 
insurance business to such Federal 
laws as Congress would thereafter 
enact and third, to necessitate a 
re-examination of the validity of 
all state laws regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance in the light of the 
new situation. Almost immediately 
upon the convening of the state 
legislatures in January of this year, 
bills designed to meet the prob- 
lems arising out of the decision 
were thrown into the legislative 
hoppers. 

Insurance now being commerce 
and insurance companies of other 
states being engaged in interstate 
commerce, the validity of many 
state premium tax laws, which 
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imposed heavier tax burdens upon 
out-of-state insurance companies 
than upon domestic companies, 
was thrown into question. In order 
to preserve their tax laws, many 
states considered it necessary to 
make their laws apply equally to 
domestic and to foreign compa- 
nies. Thus, in 17 states, bills were 
introduced to equalize the tax 
imposed upon domestic and for- 
eign insurance companies by sub- 
jecting domestic insurance com- 
panies to the same rate of premium 
taxes applicable to foreign insur- 
ance companies. Such bills were 
enacted in 12 states.? In 11 states, 
proposals were put in to meet the 
problem by reducing the rate of 
premium tax imposed upon for- 
eign companies to the level of the 
rate applicable to demestic com- 
panies. Such proposals became 
law in six states.* 

The ever-present pressure to in- 
crease the rates under the pre- 
mium tax laws which are pro- 
ductive of considerable revenue 
to the several states was not so 





1 United States v. South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, 322 U. S. 533 
(1944). 

2? Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Con- 
necticut (the 2 percent tax to which 
only domestic companies were formerly 
subject, was newly imposed upon foreign 
companies), Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, West Virginia. 

3 Iowa, North Carolina, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Washington. 
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marked this year, with the result 
that such increases were enacted 
in only two states.‘ 

Another class of statutes that 


the decision are the retaliatory 
laws, on the statute books of most 
of the states, which are designed 
to impose upon 
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came under a cloud as a result of 
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The decision for the first time 


exposed the business of insurance 
to those Federal laws applicable to 
commerce, such as the Sherman- 
Clayton, Robinson-Patman and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts, 
although none of these, when 
passed, was intended to apply to 

the business of 





companies of 
other states the 
same tax and 
other burdens 
which such other 
states impose 
upon the com- 
panies of the 
state having the 
law. Many bills 
to repeal such 
laws were pre- 
sented, and 13 
of these statutes 
were repealed.° 

The doubt as 
to the validity 





also gave rise to 

the problem of affording protection 
to officials of insurance companies 
continuing to pay taxes under such 
laws. Hence, many bills were.intro- 
duced designed to relieve directors 
and officers of insurance companies 
from liability by reason of payment 
of taxes under state tax laws, and 
such bills were enacted in 18 


states. °® 











insurance. Con- 
sequently, one 
of the major 
state legislative 
problems was 
the considera- 
tion of state 
statutes to regu- 
late the business 
of insurance 
with respect to 
rates, in order to 
accommodate 
state regulation 
to such Federal 
laws, and bills 
providing for 


of some of the MARCUS ABRAMSON such state regu- 
state tax laws . . « there were approximately 75,000 bills latory laws were 


introduced in 
about 30 states during the year. 


* Delaware and Georgia. 

5 Arizona, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Texas, 

6 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, Virginia. 
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In the meantime, legislation had 
been introduced in Congress to 
deal with these problems. A bill to 
make the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts completely inapplicable to 
the business of insurance had been 
pending since prior to the decision. 
Other proposals were considered 
and finally Congress enacted a bill 
which expressly declared that 
“The business of insurance. . 
shall be subject to the laws of the 
several states which relate to regu- 
lation of or taxation of such busi- 
ness”; established a moratorium 
upon the application of the above- 
mentioned Federal acts (with cer- 
tain limited exceptions) to the 
business of insurance until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948; and made certain of 
these acts applicable thereafter 
“to the extent that such business is 
not regulated by State Law.” This 
bill, which is known as Public Law 
15, became effective on March 9, 
1945. 

The moratorium provision of 
Public Law 15, suspending the ap- 
plication of the Federal acts until 
January 1, 1948, had the immedi- 
ate effect of slowing up, and in 
some cases completely halting, final 
action on rating legislation in many 
of the state legislatures, with the 
result that new regulatory laws 
affecting casualty and surety rates 
were enacted in only ten states.’ 
At a subsequent special session, 
one of these new laws (Arizona) 
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was repealed. Also, instead of 
enacting rate regulatory laws, a 
number of the states® set up legis- 
lative or other committees and 
commissions to study legislation 
necessitated by the Supreme Court 
decision and by Public Law 15, 
and to report to the next sessions 
of their respective legislatures in 
1946 or 1947. 


WoORKMEN’sS COMPENSATION 


Perhaps the most frequently 
amended laws are the workmen’s 
compensation laws. For example, 
the New York law has been amend- 
ed 254 times since its passage. Bear- 
ing in mind that there are 47 such 
state laws and two Federal laws, 
there is always a considerable vol- 
ume of legislation on this subject. 
1945 was no exception. 

Although the last state work- 
men’s compensation insurance 
fund was established in 1919, every 
legislative season has seen the in- 
troduction in a number of the 
states of proposals to give the state 
a monopoly over workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. This year, 
too, bills for that purpose were 
introduced, but for the first time 


7Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Maryland, North Car- 
olina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. 

8 California, Delaware, Idaho, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington. 
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Perhaps the most frequently amended laws are those dealing with workmen’ s compensation. 


in many years no serious efforts ment of the physically handi- 


were made to enact any of them. 

Ever since the'enactment of the 
workmen’s compensation laws, 
there has been a general trend 
toward moderate increases in bene- 
fits, and bills providing for such 
increases were enacted in 18 
states. ® 

Recent years have witnessed a 
growing demand to expand the 
workmen’s compensation laws to 
cover occupational diseases as well 
as accidental injuries. As a result, 
four states,!° this year, have ex- 
tended their workmen’s compen- 
sation laws to cover occupational 
diseases. 

One of the important problems 
in connection with the workmen’s 
compensation laws is the payment 
of compensation to partially dis- 
abled employees sustaining sub- 
sequent. injuries. This problem, 
involving the question of employ- 





capped, has become intensified by 
the return to industry of disabled 
war veterans. It is estimated that 
1,250,000 returning veterans will 
be disabled, which altogether 
means there will be approximately 
10,000,000 physically impaired 
people in the nation. The Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives through its widely-dissemi- 
nated “Declaration of Attitude” 
has encouraged employers to em- 
ploy physically impaired workers. 
In an effort to provide a construc- 
tive solution to the problem of 
workmen’s compensation to such 
physically impaired employees, the 


® Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Wisconsin. 

10 California, 
Mexico. 


Florida, Maine, New 
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Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives has also promulgated 
suggested ‘“‘Subsequent Injury 
Provisions” providing for a special 
Second Injury Fund to take care 
of compensation to such subse- 
quently injured disabled employ- 
ees. Second Injury Fund laws were 
passed this year in 14 states." 


AUTOMOBILE 


The Massachusetts compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law 
came into operation in 1927. Since 
then, every legislative season has 
produced many bills proposing 
similar laws, 19 such bills being 
put in this year. None has, how- 
ever, been passed and the Massa- 
chusetts law still remains the only 
law of its type. 

On the other hand, a more fa- 
vorable reception has been given 
to financial responsibility laws. 
Originally, such laws provided for 
financial responsibility to be fur- 
nished by motorists convicted of 
certain motor vehicle law viola- 
tions or by persons who failed to 
satisfy judgments rendered against 
them arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents. In recent years, some 
of these laws have been broadened 
by the addition of provisions, 
which first appeared in the New 
Hampshire law and later devel- 
oped in the New York law, requir- 
ing motorists involved in an acci- 
dent to give security to cover any 
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possible judgments that might re- 
sult from that accident. The Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, in cooperation with 
other interested groups, has de- 
veloped a Model Financial Re- 
sponsibility Bill incorporating all 
these features. This year fivestates “ 
revised their previous financial re- 
sponsibility laws bringing them in 
line with the Model Bill, making 
13 states in all which have the im- 
proved type of financial responsi- 
bility law. Also, a new law (follow- 
ing the earlier pattern) was enacted 
this year in Georgia. Thirty-five 
states and two territories now have 
automobile financial responsibil- 
ity laws in some form. A bill pro- 
posing an additional new law is 
still pending in the Missouri legis- 
lature. 


FIDELITY AND SURETY 


Although at least 50 percent of 


the 7,500 pertinent bills affected 
fidelity and surety in some degree, 
no particularly burdensome legis- 
lation of this character was passed. 
There was an unusual absence 
of bills proposing to set up state 
bonding funds, only two states ™ 

t Arizona, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Washington, 
Wyoming. 

2 Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania (effective July, 1947), Wis- 
consin. x 


13 Alabama, Maryland 
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having such bills. These failed of 
passage. A bill to set up a Federal 
bonding fund and two bills au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to secure a blanket bond 
covering all government officials 
and employees required to be 
bonded, are still pending in Con- 
gress. 

Many wartime measures passed 
by Congress vitally affected many 
phases of the insurance business 
including fidelity and surety. With 
the cessation of hostilities, many 
of these measures will terminate 
upon dates specified therein, or 
the date Congress or the President 
declare the war officially at an 
end. Some of these laws are no 
longer in force. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


The establishment of the Fed- 
eral Social Security system, the 
Beveridge Plan in England and 
similar studies in this country, the 
introduction in Congress of meas- 
ures to broaden the Social Security 
Law, some of them still pending, 
have all stimulated interest among 
legislators in providing low cost 
disability and health insurance to 
the public. In addition to -the 
above-noted legislation still before 
Congress, there were introduced 
almost 50 bills in 18 states provid- 
ing for compulsory health insur- 
ance in some form. None of these 
bills passed. In three states,'* how- 
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ever, Commissions were created to 
study the subject. These were in 
addition to already existing com- 


missions in several other states.!® 


MULTIPLE LINES 


The insurance business in this 
country has developed on the basis 
of separate broad classes of com- 
panies — life, fire and marine, cas- 
ualty and surety — each restricted 
to its own class of business. In 
recent years, however, there has 
been active discussion in insurance 
circles of the desirability of break- 
ing down these barriers, particu- 
larly between fire and marine and 
casualty and surety companies. 
Such discussions have been stimu- 
lated by the appointment of a 
committee to study the problem 
by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and have 
also shown concrete results in the 
introduction and enactment in 
some states of bills permitting com- 
panies to write both fire and 
marine and casualty and surety 
coverages. Such bills were enacted 
this year in-four states.!¢ 

Only the highlights of this year’s 
legislation have been discussed. 
Indications are that 1945 was 
merely a forerunner of much more 


California, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

% New Hampshire, New York and 
Rhode Island. 

16 Massachusetts, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. 
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important legislation that may be 
expected in the 1946 sessions and 
particularly in the next full legis- 
lative year in 1947. Readjustment 
of state regulatory laws required as 
a result of the S.E.U.A. decision 
and the enactment by Congress of 
Public Law 15 has yet to be made. 
Likewise, reconversion to a peace- 
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lation affecting the business. Many 
changes resulting from such legis- 
lation may be anticipated, but if 
the history of the past is any guide 
for the future, we may confidently 
expect the casualty and surety 
business to continue its steady 
march of accomplishment and 
progress in its efforts to meet the 





time economy may stimulate legis- insurance needs of the public. 





WHY NOT YOUR TOWN? 


During the first five months of this year, there were 16 traffic 
accidents involving bicycles in Arizona. Three kids were killed, 13 
injured. Seven of these accidents happened in Tucson, and the people 
of the city decided to do something about it. They not only decided, 
but they acted. 

The local and state groups which aided in the campaign included 
the Arizona Highway Patrol, Parents and Teachers Association, the 
county school superintendent and sheriff, the Tucson courts, police 
and parks departmenty, and the Arizona Accident Prevention 
Council. A publicity campaign, using the local newspapers and 
radio station, announced a free movie show and bicycle check-up. 
Local merchants provided war bonds and stamps to be given to the 
cyclists whose bikes rated highest in the inspection. 

Sixteen hundred boys and girls attended. There was a bicycle 
safety film, a western movie, and short talks by officials. Representa- 
tives of the state highway and local police departments conducted 
the inspection of 143 bicycles. Of these, only four. were found to be 
perfect. Each cyclist was given a tag setting forth the improvements 
his bike needed — a sort of “‘report card” for the kids to take home 
to the parents. 

The campaign worked. Others like it have worked throughout the 
country. Insurance agents would help their communities and them- 
selves if they thought up some of these ideas and got them under 
way. It’s good public relations — and that’s profitable to all. 
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by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


BOUT a century ago, Henry 
David Thoreau, that well- 
known New England author, was 
thrown into the town jail be- 
cause he flatly refused to pay a 
tax to support our participation in 
the Mexican War. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, you’ll remember, was 
one of Thoreau’s best friends. 
When he heard of Thoreau’s pre- 
dicament, he dashed to the jail- 
house, went to the cell, stuck his 
hand through the bars and shouted, 
“Thoreau, why are you here?” 
Thoreau shook hands with him 
and replied, “Why are you not 
here?”” 

How often does Johnny Q. 
Public ask similar questions of us 
insurance people! How often does 
this same public look upon us 
not as a useful servant but as a 
necessary evil? We must inquire 
into these questions, examine the 
causes, and do something about 
correcting them. And I firmly 
believe that there is no worker in 
the vast realm of the insurance 
business who has a greater op- 
portunity for the practice of good 
public relations than the claims 


man. 


If you are sick or hurt, you don’t 
care very much about who makes 
the bandages, or who mixes the 
medicine, but you’re mightily con- 
cerned over the treatment you get 
from the nurses and doctors. This 
relationship is far ahead of any- 
thing that comes under the high- 
falutin? name of “public rela- 
tions.” I think of it as human 
relations, and I think of claims 
men as the ones who can best do 
it for our business. 

I recently took lunch with a 
friend of mine, who, for many 
years, has been with a public 
utilities company. The conversa- 
tion turned to public relations and 
the vast interest and activity that 
have been demonstrated in the 
subject during the last decade. He 
took the opportunity to rib me a 
bit about what he believed the 
insurance companies were not do- 
ing, or if at all, had begun to do 
only recently. This man looked 
straight at me and said that too 
many of us were like Rip Van 
Winkle who, awaking after a sleep 
of 20 years, didn’t like to admit 
what had been going on during 
all that time. 

















He quoted some figures — the 
ones that served his purpose, of 
course — figures which came from 
the insurance survey done by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. He was. very amused 
over the part of this survey which 
showed that more than one-third 
of the policyholders couldn’t re- 
member the names of the com- 
panies in which they were insured. 





Goop-WILL 


My friend then went on to 
inform me about the manner in 
which the utilities concerns handled 
this all-important business of creat- 
ing good-will. Of course they had 
their “‘public relations counselor.” 
Publicity people? Sure, they had a 
whole flock of them. And some 
mighty clever advertising experts 
too. But these, he told me, were 
not enough; for you can’t buy 
good-will any more than you can 
buy friendship or good health. 

The priceless value of this stuff 
we call good-will is known to all 
of us, and each of us is aware of the 
fact— and has perhaps seen it 
demonstrated — that good-will can 
make or break any business. Ask 
yourselves this simple question: 
Why do I go to a certain store to 
buy my cigarettes, shirts, coffee, or 
what not? We know that our 
favorite brand can be had from 
scores of places, but a little extra 
bit of service, good-will — or call 
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it the fancy word if you want 
— public relations — creeps in, 
and we find ourselves going out of 
the way to get that article at a 
specific store. The Joe Doakes 
who runs that store is different, 
and he gets our business. 

You see, this thing we’re talking 
about is as important to big busi- 
ness as it is to Joe Doakes. We 
naturally want to ask the question 
— how do we get this good will? 
and, what’s just as important — 
how do we hold it? 


WE Can LEARN FROM OTHERS 


And this reminds me of a letter 
that came to our office recently 
addressed to our Conservation Bu- 
reau, which, as you probably know, 
is the accident-prevention division 
of our Association. The letter was 
on the subject of safety in the 
home, and the lady went on to 
say ‘“‘We women know that our 
safety record in traffic is as good 
as the men’s, and we also know 
that accidents in the home — the 
place where we’re boss — kill more 
people every year than are lost in 
industry. But nagging isn’t enough 
— tell us what we can do.” 

I have an idea some of you are 
silently asking me the very same 
question this moment, and after I 
start reporting to you some of the 
things that have been accom- 
plished in other industries, you 
may feel that I’m giving a public 
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relations plug for the wrong fellow. 
But this is not the case. I simply 
think that there’s no end to what 
we can learn from others. 

Now I’m back at lunch talking 
with my friend in public utilities. 
How much trouble is it to sell a 
phone? Or gas, or electricity? 
These things — 
like air and 
sunlight — are 
practically tak- 
en for granted. 
They have be- 
come so tied up 
with public 
service that 
many of these 
organizations 
actually have 
the term “‘pub- 
lic service’’ in 
the titles of 
their companies. 
These outfits 
are selling a 
service, and 
we in insurance 
are selling a 
service also. It is because of in- 
surance’s close relationship to the 
public that I am eager to tell you 
about the extra lengthy lunch 
time I spent with my friend in 
the utility business. We suggested 
earlier that the man or woman in 
any business organization who 
came in personal contact with the 
buying and consuming public is 
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. I think of it as human relations 








the very one who leaves with that 
public either a feeling of satisfac- 
tion and good-will, or one of dis- 
satisfaction and, perhaps, résent- 
ment. 

It was easy for me to agree with 
my friend at lunch, that a woman 
with the voice and the manners of 
a parrot could 
be trained eas- 
ily to perform 
the duties of a 
telephone op- 
erator; or that 
an ordinary 
man could, 
with little or 
no teaching, 
serve as the chap 
who goes from 
cellar to cellar 
reading the gas 
or electric me- 
ters. But these 
utilities people 
long ago real- 
ized that the 
hello” girl and 
the meter man 
were their intimate day-by-day 
contacts with the folks who bought 
their services. 

Few subscribers know the presi- 
dent or any other head of the 
telephone company which serves 
their house or office, but I feel all 
will agree that we get more genial 
service from the telephone opera- 
tor throughout the day than from 














many other so-ealled good-will 
operators whose products we pay 
for. And this didn’t just “happen.” 
It was planned and worked on for 
years. These companies found that 
it was not enough to train their 
employees in the best techniques of 
the various jobs to be done, but to 
make them aware of the idea back 
of their company as well as the 
industry as a whole, so that the 
worker became a sort of “‘good- 
news” when he came in contact 
with the public. 

I don’t want to sound as if I’m 
preaching — or — as the woman 
said — nagging. And I’m not, be- 
cause I know the extraordinary 
and really tough job the claims 
men do; and I know it especially 
well because I spent some ten 
years as the umpire in the arbitra- 
tion of disputes which arise legiti- 
mately in workman’s compensa- 
tion insurance. In those years I 
found a capable and _ honest 
group of men — just alike to the 
injured, the employer and the 
state officials. 

I’m not complaining that those 
of you who are claims men 
are not doing a good job. You’re 
doing extremely well, considering 
the complicated situation in which 
you operate. And you are doubt- 
less better aware of the tremendous 
importance of good-will in this 
business than I am. But there is no 
stopping improvement at every 
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hand — there’s always the chance 
of giving a new slant, a new stress, 
a new emphasis to the things we al- 
ready know about, or do every day. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


At this point I should like to 
mention a condensed version of 
the Statement of Principles of In- 
surance Claims Management and 
Practice in the Field of Workmen’s 
Compensation which was issued 
some time ago by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 

First: All legitimate claims should 
be paid promptly and fully. In 
order to accomplish this, an im- 
mediate investigation of the facts 
and coverage should be made 
upon receipt of notice of injury. 
It should always be remembered 
that receipt of a compensation 
check on the day it is due is of 
great importance to the claimant. 

Second: A frank and friendly 
attitude should be adopted to- 
wards all claimants. 

Third: The best medical and 
surgical attention possible should 
be provided in those states whose 
laws permit the carriers to select 
the physician and surgeon. 

Fourth: Only when necessary 
should cases go to hearings. Ap- 
peals should be taken only when 
reasonable grounds exist — not sim- 
ply because somebody is peeved. 

Fifth: Payments should be made 
directly to beneficiaries. They 
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should be made through the em- 
ployer only when that method will 
expedite receipt of payment, or be 
more convenient to the injured 
man or his dependents. 

Sixth: Employers should be given 
every assistance in obtaining an 
adequate understanding of the 
proper operation of the workmen’s 
compensation system. Employers 
should not be advised that the 
employment of handicapped work- 
ers, for tasks they are fitted to per- 
form, is undesirable. 

Seventh: There should be com- 
plete cooperation with the agencies 
administering the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws. Personal contact 
with them should be established 
and periodic conferences held to 
learn at first hand of any possible 
complaints or criticisms. The high 
level on which the business of 
insurance is conducted should be 
apparent through the fair dealing 
and efficiency of its representatives, 

Eighth: Dishonest claims should 
be fought. Intent to defraud should 
be clear before it is concluded that 
the claimant is dishonest. 

Ninth: The great and exacting 
responsibilities of insurance com- 
panies in the proper, economical 
and efficient administration of 
workmen’s compensation laws 








must be freely accepted by those 
engaged in claims management. 
Through your behavior, you should 
continue to demonstrate the ability 
of insurance companies to retain 
the confidence of employers, em- 
ployees, compensation administra- 
tors and the public as a whole. 
Our business, thus conducted on a 
high level of social awareness and 
motivated by a complete apprecia- 
tion of its responsibilities, will 
stand the test of scrutiny from all 
other points of view. 


A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


The stock casualty insurance 
companies adjust more than four 
million claims during a year! The 
man who handles these adjust- 
ments — each one of you — carries 
a great responsibility to various 
interests. You must act as a sort of 
mediator, and you are bound to 
leave behind you a good impres- 
sion, or a bad one. Every claims 
man is a unit of a vast army which 
has in its grasp one of the greatest 
good-will opportunities in all Amer- 
ican industry. 

Public relations, as a prominent 
insurance executive said the other 
day, is the art of behaving well 
and getting credit for it. 

And, believe me, it zs an art. 
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‘‘Does this store carry insurance to protect ‘‘We realize that if our policies were not 
me if I’m injured falling off your lap?” o0.k., you could see right through them. 























“Sure, people listen to your sales talk 
and may remember the interview, but ‘“That’s not at all necessary, Mr. Frisbee, 
how much insurance does it sell?” now that we’re both back in civilian life.” 
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American manufacturers to- 
day are in the enviable posi- 
tion of dominating the 
world’s market — both our 
import and export business 
should increase greatly 


Custom Bonds Mean Business 


by JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL 


USTOMS or import duties in the 
United States are collected 

at certain specified ports of entry, 
payable according to the schedules 
set out in the tariff acts, and col- 
lected by the Treasury Department 
through the Customs Bureau. Cus- 
toms regulations require, upon the 
arrival of the imported commodi- 
ties, that the consignee (importer) 


.prepare and present within 48 


hours an entry at the Customs 
House. Entry may be made for 
immediate consumption, ware- 
house or for immediate transpor- 
tation without appraisement to 
another port. 

Importers are required to fur- 
nish surety bonds in favor of 
U. S. A. simultaneously with the 
filing of the entry form. These 
customs bonds fall generally into 





three groups — (1) those furnished 
by the importers, (2) by the own- 
ers or operators of warehouses and 
(3) by carriers. They may be is- 
sued only on forms prescribed by 
the Treasury Department, each 
of the forms in common use having 
a customs form number. 

Bonds of importers guarantee 
generally that the importer will 
comply with the regulations, in- 
cluding the payment of additional 
duty found due on final appraisal. 
Where goods are warehoused and 
payment of duty thereby deferred 
for a period not exceeding three 
years, the bond guarantees the 
payment of full amount of duties 
on said articles, when withdrawn, 
or that the goods will be destroyed 
or abandoned without payment of 
tax in accordance with Treasury 
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regulations. The last group is re- 
quired where the importer desires 
to avoid payment of duties on 
articles which are intended for 
export or for transportation to 
another port in the United States, 
and is conditioned that the im- 
porter shall actually export the 
goods or transport them to the des- 
tination named in the bond, fur- 
nish due proof to the collector, and 
otherwise comply with the regula- 
tions. 

American manufacturers are in 
the enviable position today of 
dominating the world’s markets, 
which is borne out by the fact that 
our exports have doubled in the 
past six months. Imports should 
come in to balance. Leading ex- 
port officials declare many Ameri- 
can commodities will virtually sell 
themselves provided exchange 
shortages and restrictions do not 
deflect orders to other sources. 
Deep concern is felt, therefore, in 
some quarters over the ability of 
other nations to obtain dollars to 
pay for such exports. Suggestion 
has been advanced by leading 
manufacturers and exporters to 
organize an import and export de- 
velopment program so as not to 
invite defaults in huge foreign 
loans. It is expected that some such 
program will be inaugurated to 
find a new market here for new 
products of other nations and also 
to stimulate imports into the 
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U. S. A. We have need to main- 
tain imports to insure high level 
exports. 


New OpportTUuNITIES 


This import stimulus presents 
an excellent opportunity to alert 
agents or brokers to solicit the 
many varied and sizable customs 
bonds required by the Treasury 
Department. During the war the 
sale of customs bonds, because of 
necessary restrictions, has been 
negligible. Reconversion having 
now been started, new opportuni- 
ties are opening daily for agents to 
write customs bonds. Many im- 
porters, because of the complexi- 
ties of tariff regulations, enter 
merchandise (imports) through 
the medium or services of customs 
brokers who arrange all details. 
Still others arrange such entries 
through their own facilities. The 
two best sources of customs bonds, 
therefore, are through the solicita- 
tion thereof from the customs 
broker or by direct solicitation from 
the manufacturer or business con- 
cerns doing their own importing. 

Customs bonds are written more 
or less freely for responsible princi- 
pals. The general experience with 
customs bonds has been favorable, 
because of the rigid rules of the 
customs service together with the 
fact that the principals for whom 
these bonds are written are usually 
firms of reputation and financial 
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responsibility. There are only a 
few exceptions, such as the tempo- 
rary importation of theatrical 
troupes or animals for exhibition 
or breeding, which require careful 
underwriting and frequently the 
deposit of collateral. Another type 
is the collectors indemnity bond, 
given to the col- 
lector of a port 
to produce the 
endorsed bill of 
lading which, 
while of a haz- 
ardous nature, 
is generally only 
required of re- 
sponsible parties 
but is under- 
written with 
particular at- 
tention to the 
financial and 
moral status of 
the applicant. 


THE OPENING 
WEDGE 


There is no 
source of surety business more de- 
sirable than customs bonds, all 
the more so because they are the 
opening wedge to other insurance 
business. From a production stand- 
point this class of business has 
proven profitable to the producer 
as there is not a great deal of de- 
tail work involved in handling 
them, with a minimum of under- 
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writing details. Your market is 
ready for you as the demand or 
necessity for customs bonds has 
already been created by law or 
regulation. There is no selling re- 
quired. The active agent or broker, 
after ascertaining the type of 
bonds required, can best judge the 
method of solic- 
itation. Such 
solicitation of- 
fers the oppor- 
tunity to the 
agent to write 
other types of 
bonds and all 
other insurance. 
There is a large 
volume of this 
class of busi- 
ness awaiting 
the agent who 
gains an entree 
at the Customs 
House and who 
familiarizes him- 
self with the 
bare essentials 
and require- 
ments of the authorities. 

The agent needs only to know a 
little about the business the im- 
porter is doing, talk his language 
and arrange the coverage. He 
should canvass his own territory to 
ascertain what such concerns will 
be interested in importing. There 
will be a big expansion of import 
business throughout the country 
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because with the advent of in- 
creased commercial transportation 
by air it is reasonable to presume 
that additional ports of entry will 
be established in many inland 
cities having established airports. 
Customs bonds, consequently, be- 
fore too long, will be required 
generally throughout the United 
States and will not be confined as 
in the past to a select group of Sea- 
port centers. 

The agent who secures the cus- 
toms bonds will unquestionably 
get the refusal of the necessary 
marine coverage and fire insur- 





ance on exports of his manufac- 
turer-client as well as all other 
fidelity, surety and insurance lines. 
Marine companies take the posi- 
tion that unless the local agents 
learn to handle the marine ac- 
counts of their customers and do it 
in an intelligent manner, they will 
soon find themselves displaced 
because other agents are edging in 
on the marine coverages; and once 
they get a foothold with a cus- 
tomer they are likely to obtain his 
other insurance lines. If it holds 
true as to the production of marine 
lines, the same argument will 
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also hold true as to the servicing of 
the customs bond requirements of 
your clients. 

Here’s what one agent did for 
one of his clients. He found out 
that this concern had been in the 
habit of executing single term en- 
try bonds, with the officers of the 
corporation signing the bonds as 
personal surety, thereby subjecting 
their own personal fortunes to loss. 
This astute agent sold the com- 
pany on the idea of dispensing 
with personal bonds and _ inter- 
ested his client in the purchase of 
a blanket term entry bond to 
cover the entry of merchandise at 
five different ports of entry. This 
resulted in a saving of time con- 
sumed in filing separate bonds on 
each entry of merchandise with 
attendant increased expense. The 
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convenience alone of the new 
method of importation, no delay 
being encountered in having mer- 
chandise entered without red tape, 
was worth many times the cost of 
the bond. These general or blanket 
term entry bonds must be care- 
fully underwritten for reputable 
and financially responsible appli- 
cants. 

The active solicitation of these 
bonds by agents will be the means 
of building up a sizable bond 
volume. It is most profitable to re- 
view the required U. S. Govern- 
ment bond forms which appear in 
the Towner Rating Manual on 
pages 119 through 121 reverse. 
Another clear, concise summari- 
zation of customs bonds is outlined 
in ‘“‘Customs Bond Manual,” com- 
piled by John A. Manning. 


Tuberculosis and the X-ray 


Discovered 50 years ago, on Nov. 8, 1895, the X-ray came into 
general use in the diagnosis of tuberculosis following World War I. 
Chest X-rays were part of the regular physical pre-induction exam- 
ination of men called to service in World War II. Its use revealed 
150,000 men and women with tuberculosis. They were not inducted. 

Tuberculosis is caused by a germ, the tubercle bacillus, discovered 
in 1882 by Robert Koch. The germ is transmitted from one person 
to another. Often people who do not know they have the disease give 


it to members of their family or their associates at work. 








HON. LAWRENCE BERNARD CAREY 
NEW JERSEY 


T= HonorABLE LAwrENCE B. CarEy, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance for the state of New Jersey, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, and received his elementary and preparatory education in New 
York City. His college work at Fordham University was interrupted by 
World War I, when, in 1917, he enlisted in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
serving in Pelham, New York, and Charleston, South Carolina. Sub- 
sequently, he took extension courses at Fordham, Columbia and New 
York Universities. Before attending college, he had several years’ busi- 
ness experience with F. W. Woolworth & Company and Royal Baking 
Powder (now Standard Brands). After the war, he went with Nathaniel 
Fisher & Company, a wholesale shoe concern. From 1920 to 1936, he was 
connected with the Irving Trust Company in New York, where he dealt 
mainly with loans, and was in charge, at various times, of the credit, new 
business, loan and discount, and foreign exchange departments. In 1933, 
he took charge of the Irving Trust’s investments in central Europe, re- 
maining there until 1935. In 1936, he resigned as assistant vice president 
of the company to accept the presidency of the First National Bank of 
Plainfield, and continued, in 1939, as president of the successor institu- 
tion, the Plainfield National Bank. 
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There is a close analogy 

between stock company in- 

surance and a good para- 
chute 


Local Agency Advertising 


by JOHN C. STOTT 


DVERTISING IS AN age-old prob- 
lem for insurance agents. It 
is my opinion that staid advertis- 
ing of the type “John Jones — 
General Insurance”’ does not pay, 
particularly if any amount of 
money is spent on this type of ad- 
vertising. Advertising, to be suc- 
cessful, must create interest. 

To create interest, you must say 
something to the public that catches 
their eye. I think perhaps I can 
illustrate my point by saying that 
one of the most foolish songs I 
have heard in many years, for a 
time became one of the most popu- 
lar. The reason for its popularity 
is not that the words of the song 
(Mairzy Doats) say anything, 
but that it catches the public’s 
imagination. 

If we insurance agents were as 
successful in our advertising as 
the song-writer was with that song, 
we would not be wearing out so 





much shoe leather and we would 
be paying more income tax. 

My agency, as you may surmise, 
is entirely a stock company agency, 
and we have no cooperatives or 
mutuals hidden under the counter. 
It must, therefore, follow that 
such advertising as we do is di- 
rected at cheaper insurance and 
the advertising is so written as to 
build up stock company insurance 
volume. 

Perhaps it is an old fashioned 
idea of mine, but I believe that 
stock company insurance is the 
American way. I believe that the 
present agency system is the Amer- 
ican way. I believe that the in- 
dividual, or group of individuals, 
who risk their capital to indemnify 
the many against the innumerable 
hazards, are entitled to a fair 
return on their investment. I be- 
lieve that a laborer is worthy of 
his hire — an agency worthy of 

















adequate compensation for the 
service which must be rendered to 
the insuring public. 

I don’t know how much other 
agents are bothered with mutual 
and cooperative insurance compe- 
tition in their sections, but we 
here seem to be in a hotbed of 
mutual and cooperative compa- 
nies. At every crossroad down my 
way, there is a mutual insurance 
agency and they advertise cheap 
insurance. I maintain, in my ad- 
vertising, that cheap insurance is 
cheap. 

Not too long ago, when there 
seemed to be a heavy concentra- 
tion of mutual and cooperative 
advertising, I ran a half-page ad 
in the local daily paper. The head- 
ing of this ad was — “20 Percent 
Discount — On Parachutes!’ Em- 
phasized in this ad, in as few words 
as possible, the idea that if the 
reader was picking out a para- 
chute on which his life depended, 
would he be interested in one 
selling at 20 percent discount, or 
would he like to buy at the regular 
price and be certain that no one 
had cut corners in the manufac- 
ture of his parachute. There is, in 
my opinion, a close analogy .be- 
tween stock company insurance 
and a good parachute. 

It might be interesting to you 
to know that something over 15 
years ago, I was fortunate to be a 
salaried employee ef one of the 
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largest insurance companies op- 
erating at that time. It occurred to 
me that if I was worth the salary 
which I was being paid for my 
work by this insurance company, I 
could be worth an equal or even 
greater amount if I were to build 
my own agency. I rented an office, 














JOHN C. STOTT 


. advertising is an age-old problem 


hired a secretary, and started di- 
rect mail and advertising cam- 
paigns to build the business. 

This business now is a comforta- 
ble one for the size of the city, and 
we have, aside from myself, four 
people on the payroll. The success 
of the agency was almost entirely 
due in the beginning to what we 
like to think of as intelligent ad- 























vertising. If you ask me if I have 
been able to check any definite 
results from advertising, my an- 
swer is definitely ‘“‘yes.”” In my 
opinion, intelligent advertising, 
well written, well timed, and on a 
subject of interest to the public, 
will always produce results. 
To summarize, if you are going 
to advertise: 
I 
Do not say too much in any one 
ad. 
II 
Use timely subjects. 
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III 
Advertise good stock company 
insurance. 


IV 
Be consistent, no matter how 
small the ad may be —so that 
you will create the situation that I 
think we have created, and that is, 
someone almost always asks what 
happened to our ad if it does not 
appear. 
Vv 
Always say something that will 
produce some interest in the public 
mind. 





“Mama, Baby just took his first 


ste, 


77 


— By Merrell Benson, Elgin (Ill.) High 


School. Courtesy of Scholastic Roto. 

















In times of war and in times of peace, in times of prosperity and in times of 
adversity, in the fall and in the spring, in the winter and in the summer — pub- 
lic official bonds are required by federal, state and local government. They are 
not sold, they are bought. When election day comes, premiums are just around 
the corner. The agent must be alert, the underwriter careful! The alert agent 
who first buttonholes the nominee or the appointee gets the order for the public 
official bond. — Robert Steinemann. 


Postwar plans will be plentiful but with visions and with ideas and clearly defined 
purposes, we can avert the catastrophe that struck us after the last war. I wonder if 
having so, relatively, much money at our command leads us all to think that “we are 
pretty good” — and being convinced that we are “pretty good,” makes us rest on our 
laurels and look back over the past with smug satisfaction. — Hamilton C. Arnell. 


In selling the idea of a survey, the producer must be extremely careful to sell the 
desire for a well arranged insurance program, and not the survey itself. The survey 
itself is merely a supplement to the program of insurance sold to the insured. 
The producer must be careful to see that the survey itself, because of its attrac- 
tive character, does not overshadow the benefit derived from the analysis of a 
client’s insurance needs. — Mary B. Allard. 


Based on the six studies made to date, it is estimated that 244,000 automobiles were 
scrapped in the nation last year because of traffic accidents. This would mean that one 
car out of every five in the junk yard was sent there because of a traffic accident. The 
other four went to the junk heap as the result of old age. — Henry K. Evans. 
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BROOKLYN, NY. ae 
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EVERY YEAR CRIME CONSUME 
MORE MONEY ‘THAN 
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TVA DAM. On October 10th, President Truman dedicated TVA’s dam SOMETHING FROM NOTHING. 
on the Tennessee River near Paducah, Ky. Aiding navigation, flood con- used to make these cooking utensils, 
trol and power production, it can collect over 4,000,000 acre feet of prisoners in Stalag Luft I, notoriow 
flood storage, cutting Mississippi floods. It forms a navigation channel hard bread ration, which was thenm 
184 miles long; operates three generators totalling 96,000 kilowatts. and cooked in the skillet. Potato frei} 
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THE NEWS 


RIGHT SiR 
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UPSIDE DOWN. Evidently there is some truth in the old saying that “miracles can happen” — 

at any rate Daniel Hickey, a resident of Chicago, certainly should be of that opinion. He was out 

driving through the streets of Chicago when his automobile suddenly went into a skid on the wet 

pavement at the corner of 88th Street and Ashland Avenue, and abruptly “turned turtle.” The 

“miracle” lies in the fact that both occupants of the automobile escaped without a scratch! 
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ends of scrap material were 
of the ingenuity of American 
rison camp. The saw cut the 
aan edible paste by the grinder 
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S passenger car dropped 50 
udson Parkway to a small 
, like a cat, on “all fours!” 
damaged and the driver 
leone mention miracles? 


AIRPLANE DE LUXE. Something new has been added to air travel as typified by 
the new Boeing Stratocruiser. The large seats are easily made into berths which 
are as comfortable as those in the most luxurious Pullman car. The main passen- 
ger compartment contains 28 uppers and lowers. Also found on this plane are a 
kitchen and a comfortable lounge; the last word in postwar travel by air. 


PICTURES 


Auto Accidents VW 


NO SUCH LUCK. Here is one case where no miracle occurred; the accident had 
the expected results. This car, owned by F. J. Schmidt of Chicago, was smashed 
by a dead poplar tree which fell on the roof of the car when it was parked in front 
of the home of John J. Fogarty. Fortunately, no one was in the automobile at the 
time the tree toppled over; the car, however, may be written off as a loss. 
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Liability of Landlord — A tenant 
brought suit against his landlord to 
recover for injuries sustained when 
plaster from a ceiling fell on him. The 
landlord had employed an independ- 
ent contractor to install a hot water 
heating system. Because of negligent 
installation the pipes leaked, saturat- 
ing the ceiling with water. The lower 
court found for the landlord and 
against the tenant, but the appellate 
court reversed this judgment, holding 
that the landlord was liable because 
his contractor had created a danger- 
ous condition which it was his duty 
not to create. (Bailey v. Zlotnick 
(D. C. 1945) 149 F. 2D 505.) 
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Liability of Theater Operator — A woman 
patron in a theater sustained a frac- 
tured leg and other injuries when she 
tripped over a worn carpet in .the 
‘ theater after leaving the ladies’ room. 
The jury brought in a $6,000 verdict 
in her favor. This judgment was af- 
firmed by the appellate court. (Tucker 
v. Theatre & Realty Corporation 
(U. S. 1945) 149 F. 2D 677.) 





Liability of Storekeeper — A woman was 
injured while a customer in a store as 
the result of a fall caused by slipping 
upon a foreign substance in the vesti- 
bule of the store. At the time of the 
accident she was looking at merchan- 
dise on display and not at the floor 
and thus did not see the foreign sub- 
stance. A judgment in her favor and 
against the storekeeper was affirmed 
on appeal. (S. S. Kresge Company v. 
Rankin (U. S. 1945) 149 F. 2D 934.) 
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Liability of Tenant — A man was struck 
and injured by the fall of a fire escape 
from a building which he was passing. 
He sued both the owner of the build- 
ing and the tenant who occupied the 
entire building under a written lease. 
The lower court rendered judgments 
for the plaintiff against the tenant and 
in favor of the owner against the 
plaintiff. On the tenant’s appeal the 
judgment against him was affirmed. 
(Farrington v. 4 to 12 Water Street 
Bklyn. Inc., et al (New York 1945) 56 
N.Y.S. 2D 480.) 

















Insurance and Reconversion 





by H. C. CONICK 


HERE IS LITTLE CAUSE or 
foundation for the insurance 
business to adopt a_ pessimistic 
view of the future. Many indus- 
tries are facing problems of post- 
war readjustment which may 
necessitate changes in organiza- 
tion and methods. Therefore, the 
time is propitious for our business 
to face similar problems which, 
although not the direct result of 
the war, are nevertheless of a cor- 
responding character since they 
may involve changes in traditional 
methods of doing business. 

From a philosophical point of 
view the business should welcome 
this opportunity for a critical self- 
analysis. The natural tendency in 
any industry is to become preoc- 
cupied with day to day problems 
and to overlook larger aspects 
which require an objective exam- 
ination. As a result of the S.E.U.A. 
case and Public Law 15, the insur- 
ance business has an opportunity 
to assume a detached view of itself 
and to make not only those changes 
which are considered necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of Public 
Law 15, but also many other 
changes which will eliminate cer- 
tain incongruities and inequities 
which have crept into our business 
over the past many years. 





To do this job it is necessary that 
all segments of the business adopt 
a tolerant and sympathetic view- 
point toward each other’s prob- 
lems and join together in finding 
common solutions. To accomplish 
this, all of us must be willing to ac- 
cept certain compromises which 
may be necessary to achieve an or- 
derly balance of interests. 


Boycott, CoERCION 
AND INTIMIDATION 


Of primary concern at the mo- 
ment is the correct interpretation 
of “boycott, coercion and intimi- 
dation” and the specific acts which 
are proscribed by those terms, not 
only because of the immediate ap- 
plicability of the Sherman Act to 
such subjects, but also because of 
widespread implications as applied 
to practices which have existed in 
the business for a number of years. 

Boycott is generally defined as a 
concerted refusal to deal with oth- 
ers. Coercion and intimidation 
have been legally defined to in- 
clude economic force. It is clear 
that none of these constitutes a 
violation of the Sherman Act ex- 
cept when contributing to a mo- 
nopoly or combination in restraint 
of trade. Moreover, in interpreting 
the Sherman Act, the Supreme 











Court has applied the so-called 
“rule of reason” under which, gen- 
erally speaking, it must be estab- 
lished that the restraint in question 
will not be prejudicial to the public 
interest. The so-called separation 
rules, and rules prohibiting rein- 
surance of non-organization com- 
panies, were abrogated prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 15. How- 
ever, there are certain rules and 
practices of agents’ organizations 
or local boards which, it might be 
claimed, would involve some ele- 
ment of boycott, coercion or in- 
timidation. These consist of the 
following: 


(a) In and out rules; 

(b) Rules forbidding members to 
deal with non-members; 

(c) Rules limiting the number of 
agents in a territory; 

(d) Rules limiting the type of 
company an agent may represent; 
(e) Rules as to rates at which 
agents may write; 

(f) Rules imposing qualifications 
for agent members; 

(g) Rules or activities which 
might be deemed aimed against 
outsiders. 


The above matters should 
be of chief concern to the 
agents and no doubt the ap- 
propriate agents’ organiza- 
tions, with the assistance of 
counsel, have fully reviewed 
present practices in the light 
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of the prevailing legal situa- 

tion for the purpose of avoid- 

ing any conflict with the ap- 

plicable Federal laws. 

Rules and practices of fieldmen 
and their associations or clubs, 


i pws agent must be properly 

compensated for his selling 
and service costs. The agent 
must be solvent. A strong 
agency structure is essential in 
the insurance business, and to 
maintain this position agents 
must be adequately reim- 
bursed for the services they 
render to the insurance buying 
public. 


bearing in mind that fieldmen and 
their organizations have fre- 
quently been the vehicle for se- 
curing compliance with rules and 
practices of other bodies. Articles 
of association, constitutions, by- 
laws, rules, regulations and prac- 
tices of organizations serving the 
business, bearing in mind that as a 
matter of policy efforts should be 
made toward a conduct of the busi- 
ness which will eliminate not only 
legal questions, but improve pub- 
lic relations and result in simpli- 
fication commensurate with prac- 
tical effectiveness and service. 
The above matters are re- 
ceiving the attention of the 
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industry and will be appro- 

priately modified to conform 

with regulatory laws and 
rules. 

Existing practices relating to: 
joint making or maintenance of 
rates on ordinary risks in a single 
state; joint making or maintenance 
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. no need to be pessimistic 


of rates respecting risks where 
presently it seems not practical or 
possible to include in any system of 
filing with separate state authori- 
ties — for example, certain inland 
marine risks and aviation risks; 
joint making or maintenance of 
rates respecting risks situated in 
more than one state; joint making 
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or maintenance of rates respecting 
risks involving transportation from 
one state to another; stamping and 
auditing bureaus; so-called pool or 
syndicate operations; joint estab- 
lishment or maintenance of sched- 
ules of commissions; reinsurance 
transactions; joint action respect- 
ing policy and coverage forms; 
joint action respecting adjust- 
ments; rules and practices relating 
to eligibility and qualifications 
and classifications of agents and 
brokers; rules, practices or agree- 
ments relating to agency balances 
and similar matters. 

You will note that most of the 
items listed under the above are 
those dealing with the funda- 
mental principles of company op- 
erations, and it is hoped that 
through the All-Industry Com- 
mittee appropriate legislation will 
be passed by the several states 
which will permit the same type 
of cooperative effort in the making 
of rates, under proper regulation, 
which has existed for many years 
in our business. 


AGENT’s COMPENSATION 


Assuming that the foregoing 
problems can be satisfactorily 
solved, it is to be confidently ex- 
pected that any difficulties which 
might arise concerning commis- 
sions will be appropriately dis- 
posed of. The agent must be prop- 
erly compensated for his selling 
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and service costs. The agent must 
be solvent. A strong agency struc- 
ture is essential in the insurance 
business, and to maintain this 
position agents must be adequately 
reimbursed for the services they 
render to the insurance buying 
public. 

Approximately 70 percent of 
the daily reports which reach in- 
surance company home offices are 
written on habitation risks. As you 
all know, the premium on many 
dwelling lines amounts to but a 
few dollars, and on such policies it 
is apparent that neither the com- 
pany nor the agent receives a fair 
return. In many parts of the coun- 
try we lack the protection of an 
adequate minimum premium, and 
agents and companies alike share 
the loss on a great deal of this 
business in servicing the public. 

Without advocating in any way 
an over-all increase in commission 
costs, this particular situation 
should be studied and it is sug- 
gested that the method of accom- 
plishing this may be a proper min- 
imum premium per policy, out of 
which amount as an expense con- 
stant both company and agent will 
be compensated adequately | for 
the service rendered. The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, and cer- 
tainly no one can find cause for 
complaint if the agent receives a 
just and reasonable share of the 
minimum premium. This must be 
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sufficient to insure the solvency of 
the agency system in carrying out 
its daily service to the public. 

I need not go further than the 
rules which were published several 
years ago covering war damage in- 
surance. The government recog- 
nized that it was worth at least 
$1.00 of a man’s time to secure an 
order on even a minimum prc- 
mium of $3.00, and in adopting 
the regulations of the W.D.C. the 
government found no complaint 
with this basis of compensation. 


UNDERWRITING PROFIT 


Possibly our state authorities 
have been inclined to overlook an 
agreement which the insurance 
commissioners in 1921 reached 
with the members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters as to 
what constitutes a reasonable un- 
derwriting profit and the method 
of determining it. Certainly under 
the various laws which have been 
passed to date, and those which 
are contemplated, we find the 
wording that the supervising au- 
thorities shall see to it that rates 
are reasonable, adequate, and 
not unfairly discriminatory. This 
formula, which was agreed to, 
in a great many instances has 
been overlooked by present super- 
vising authorities. The supervis- 
ing authorities of the various 
states should look into the burn- 
ing ratios and catastrophe haz- 
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Losses are the final makers of insurance rates 


ards, not only in their own states, 
but in the United States as a 
whole, and to possible loss trends, 
if companies are to remain solvent 
and at the same time provide 
adequate service to the insuring 
public. 

Another point that I should like 
to mention while on the subject of 
rates is that when evaluating the 
adequacy of a rate, the formula 
referred to and agreed upon in 
1912 states that the basis shall be 
losses incurred and premiums 
earned. Premiums are prepaid and 





are earned only in respect to the 
expired portion of the policy. 
Losses are incurred when the loss 
occurs. The payment of a loss does 
not coincide with the incident. 
Therefore, it is quite misleading 
for states to consider losses paid to 
premiums written in the evalua- 
tion of a rate, and statistics should 
be based on an earned and in- 
curred basis. 

It is the feeling in the insurance 
business that the business itself, 
including all organizations serving 
it, should assume the responsi- 
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bility of meeting and solving, as 
far as possible, the many prob- 
lems which have been presented 
by the S.E.U.A. case and Public 
Law 15. Such an undertaking re- 
quires a careful and objective re- 
view and appraisal of the prac- 
tices and activities which have 
been hitherto engaged in by the 
various phases of the business, to 
the end that we shall not only con- 
form to existing law but also lay 
the best foundation for the future. 
The conclusions resulting from 
such an examination will depend 
upon the balancing of present and 
future practical requirements with 
present and future regulatory 
laws in the belief that the policies 
and practices so adopted will not 
only tend to shape the form and 
direction of regulatory laws, but 
will also reduce to a minimum the 
need for further regulation, either 
state or Federal. 

The course which has been 
charted involves the activities of 
all organizations which serve the 
insurance business. It is necessary, 
therefore, that there exist the 
closest cooperation among. all 
such organizations. The Insurance 
Executives Association last May 
created a so-called Committee‘ of 
Fifteen to determine a program of 
action. The Committee of Fifteen 
has in turn constituted a number 
of sub-committees to confer with 
specific organizations or groups 
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of organizations, with an aim of 
securing and exchanging the 
broadest information and advice 
available. There was also created 
the All-Industry Committee, com- 
posed of representatives from all 
segments of the insurance business. 
This committee has held meetings 
and appointed several sub-com- 
mittees to study and report on 
separate topics. Out of these com- 
bined efforts it is hoped that there 
will be evolved definite recom- 
mendations and proposals for the 
future conduct and regulation of 
the business. 

Substantial progress has been 
made towards the development of 
a more adequate and useful classi 
fication of risks. Those connected 
with the fire insurance business 
recognize the need for such a re- 
vision, with the objective of a na- 
tionwide classification designed to 
provide sufficiently detailed in- 
formation to satisfy not only the 
requirements of state supervisory 
authorities but those of the busi- 
ness itself. 

A system of classification and 
statistical data such as the one pro- 
posed offers a practical medium 
between two extremes. Too small a 
number of classes will result in 
overlapping and the information 
will be of no practical value. Too 
many will result in experience data 
so small in spread as to be equally 
worthless. It is believed that a prac- 
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tical and rational mean has now 
been proposed. 


MULTIPLE WRITING POWERS 


The subject of multiple writing 
powers is prominently before the 
entire insurance business. Com- 
missioner Harrington, of Massa- 
chusetts, appointed a committee 
to consider the matter, and its 
findings were substantially as fol- 
lows: (1) complete multiple line 
underwriting and the broadening 
of corporate powers for that pur- 
pose is desirable as an ultimate ac- 
complishment; (2) present world 
conditions make the change un- 
timely for immediate accomplish- 
ment, but in the interim fire, ma- 
rine, casualty and bonding com- 
panies should now each have the 
power to transact multiple line 
underwriting outside the conti- 
nental United States, to transact 
multiple line reinsurance, and to 
write all-risk policies in connec- 
tion with automobile and aircraft 
and also to write personal prop- 
erty floaters. 

Those who do not agree with 
the findings of this committee have 
stated their present views to the 
effect that: (1) there has not -been 
nor is there now a real public de- 
mand for multiple line underwrit- 
ing; (2) multiple line underwrit- 
ing will tend to concentrate more 
business in the larger companies 
and less business in smaller com- 
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panies, and may eventually result 
in the contraction and elimination 
of the smaller companies; (3) 
complete multiple line under- 
writing will require fundamental 
changes in state laws and a re- 
vamping of regulatory systems and 
practices; (4) the insurance busi- 
ness has developed along the lines 
of demarcation between fire, cas- 
ualty, marine and surety business 
and any radical change in this 
system will result in many dislo- 
cations at a time when the com- 
panies already have pressing prob- 
lems which have not as yet been 
solved. 


THE FuTuRE 


I have tried to give you some 
idea of the many complex prob- 
lems that confront our business at 
the present time and what is being 
done toward a solution. To some, 
the situation may seem so compli- 
cated as to cast a note of pessimism 
for the future. Personally, I do not 
subscribe to that view. With a 
determination to do our best and 
work out arrangements which will 
benefit all, I am confident of suc- 
cess. But it means team work — a 
willingness of state authorities, 
companies, agents and the public 
to see and understand the other 
party’s point of view and to co- 
operate for the good and welfare 
of all. 

Following the S.E.U.A. case it 
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was freely predicted that the busi- 
ness would be faced with a dis- 
integration due to lack of cohesive- 
ness. This has not proved to be the 
case. Quite to the contrary, the 
business has demonstrated a 
marked ability to coordinate its 
efforts in the direction of finding 
solutions to its common problems. 
Any mechanical engineer will tell 
you that the greatest loss of effi- 
ciency is due to internal friction. I 
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Aren’t those personal demonstrations of machinery hazards rather dangerous? 





feel certain that, as a result of our 
combined efforts to meet the prob- 
lems ahead, much of the friction 
that has existed between the vari- 
ous segments of the business in the 
past will be eliminated and that 
the final result will be a more effi- 
cient business with a firmer foun- 
dation, more progressive concepts 
and greater ability to perform its 
traditional role of serving the 
public interest. 
































Through study and applica- 
tion the insurance agent 
must improve his standing 






Allis Weli—If... 








by HUNTER BROWN 


HAT A TREMENDOUSLY big 

WV and varied meaning for 
such a little, two-letter word as 
“if?” —a meaning of vast impor- 
tance to the insurance agency sys- 
tem of this land. 

Confusion existed in the minds 
of many, and possibly continues 
to exist, as to the meaning and 
outcome of the suit of the United 
States government which resulted 
in the U. S. Supreme Court’s 4-3 
opinion that insurance is com- 
merce. So today insurance is com- 
merce and all is well—if... 
If the respective states pass satis- 
factory legislation before January 
1, 1948. Just what constitutes sat- 
isfactory legislation is a subject 
being actively discussed by the 
industry and the insurance com- 
missioners. Your concern is to see 
that such legislation is enacted 
before that date. 

The greatest question confront- 





ing us today is: What can we 
expect for the insurance agency 
system for the future? Again, we 
can say with confidence: all is well 
— if... The great majority of 
company Officials agree the agency 
system is the proper method of 
contact between insurance com- 
pany and insured. Several months 
ago I received a letter from the 
president of one of the leading 
insurance groups wherein he said: 
“IT have never thought the com- 
panies took their loyal local agents 
into their confidence sufficiently 
— possibly there was fault on both 
sides. But of late I think there has 
been very real progress along this 
line. May it continue to grow.” 
Review, if you will, the outcome 
of that historic meeting in Phila- 
delphia following the Milwaukee 
convention. At that meeting com- 
pany officials declared themselves 
in no uncertain terms, expressing 
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a high regard and appreciation 
for the agent and the agency 
system. 

Expressions of this kind indi- 
cate a desire and a trend on the 
part of the companies. However, 
agents of this country, to be cer- 
tain of security for the future, must 
do more— much more — than 
has been done in the past. The 
insurance agency business must be 
elevated to where it is looked upon 
and regarded as a profession. It 
must become a profession, han- 
dled by men and women acknowl- 
edged to be professionals. 

To bring this about, we must 
begin now to raise our own stand- 
ards, make our qualification laws 
more broad and exacting as has 
been done by the medical profes- 
sion, the lawyers, the dentists and 
others whom the public recognizes 
and accepts as having a profes- 
sional status. This unfortunately, 
is only a small part of what is 
required. What are we going to do 
about the vast number of agents 
now licensed who cannot so qual- 
ify? The answer is simple, the 
process difficult but worth while. 
They must become educated. Through 
study and application, they must 
improve their standing in the busi- 
ness or the procession will march 
on, leaving them far behind. 

The insurance agency system 
will never be in danger of being 
replaced by some other method 
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of selling as long as our system 
does a better job than any other 
plan. It has been said: ““He who 
works with his hands is a laborer. 
He who works with his hands and 
his head is a craftsman. He who 
works with his hands and his head 
and his heart is an artist.” We 
need more artists in the insurance 
agency business — men and 
women who have their hands, 
their heads and their hearts in the 
work. Our future as insurance 
agents is in our own hands, we 
make it what we will. What a 
challenge! 

During the war years, we heard 
much of postwar this and postwar 
that. Postwar then was a good ex- 
pression; today it is obsolete. For 
our plans, the time is now. The 
returning serviceman is promi- 
nently mentioned in our program. 
The insurance agency business can 
do much for him and, at the same 
time, benefit itself by bringing the 
agency forces up to the proper 
peacetime strength. 

No agency can do the job it is 
expected to do without necessary 
manpower. Every agency — big 
or little — should be of the “‘awk- 
ward size” in that it should have 
more help than is necessary for the 
business it does and not enough 
help for the business it should be 
doing. Experience has proved that 
doing the latter produces divi- 
dends. 
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“ Those who have made a study 
of the coverage by insurance to 
values tell us that the agents have 
hardly scratched the surface in 
selling insurance to the man of 
moderate means and, for that 
matter, agents everywhere know 
there is much needed insurance 
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.. « keep a vigilant eye 


protection not being sold today 
because no one has gone after it. 
Until the agents of this land are 
doing a much better sales coverage 
there is no cause for being satisfied 
and we cannot expect the compa- 
nies to be content with many mil- 
lions of dollars of extra premiums, 
waiting to be willingly paid, for 
insurance protection not now sold. 
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Bring the manpower of your 
office up to the point where you 
can do the volume you should be 
doing. New business is there for all 
of us if we will go after it. We 
dream about these things but do 
little about them. The best way to 
make our dreams come true is to 
wake up. 

You have heard and read much 
of public relations from the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents during the past two years 
and because of the spotlight of 
emphasis, many of us have looked 
upon or looked to public relations 
as something apart, something 
tangible which could and would 
occur in a short period of time 
whereby the public would hold us 
in sudden higher regard. Unfor- 
tunately, it will not happen that 
way. We must earn the respect 
and confidence of the insurance 
public and the insurance com- 
panies we represent by qualifying 
ourselves as professional men and 
women. 

Public relations, practiced un- 
consciously, has always been in 
the makeup of every good agent. 
This was not enough. We were 
hiding our light. We were not doing 
enough of those things of which 
the public approves. There is no 
mystery about public relations. It 
is simply the building of good 
will so necessary to our business. 
Some years ago the United States 









Supreme Court defined good 
will as “the disposition of a pleased 
customer to return to the place 
where he has been well treated.” 
Buildisg good will through proper 
public relations must continue to 
be in the minds of all agents and 
all associations. In time of trial we 
develop our weaknesses — or our 
real strength. I have a profound 
respect for the strength and sol- 
vency of this great insurance busi- 
ness of which we are an integral 
part. I have a profound respect 
for the great body of my fellow 
agents. I welcome full and frank 
discussion of every insurance prob- 
lem and of every organization 
problem. That is the way of prog- 
ress and strength. As agents, we 
will not sit idly by and watch our 
business go down the river. We 
will meet fair competition and 
maintain our place. That is the 
record of our growth. We will ask 
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for and receive from our public- 
spirited and sincere representatives 
in the Congress fair and just treat- 
ment, because we are part of the 
communities which they represent 
and they are interested in our 
welfare. 

But I would not be either fair or 
sincere if I said that the future was 
without problems. It seems as 
though our country may be enter- 
ing upon a period of postwar pros- 
perity. Let us hope so. But let us 
not fail to keep a vigilant eye on 
developments, maintain what we 
have, and further develop the 
strength of our state and national 
organizations. In short, let us fol- 
low the advice of old General 
Putnam and trust in God but keep 
our powder dry. If our business 
maintains harmony and coopera- 
tion among companies, agents and 
commissioners — and I believe we 
will — all will be well. 


Foreign Fancies 


We in America have plenty of problems in the insurance field. But not all 
of them cross our threshold — as in South Africa, for instance, when the 
planned township of Pinelands presented headaches to insurance men because 


the homes and garages have added hazards in the form of thatched roofs! 
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Bb“ and safe deposit companies of 





the United States have in their keeping 
approximately twelve million individual 


safe deposit boxes. In the following pages 





W. J. LeMunyon tells why these custo- 





dians need protection against losses for 





which they are liable and how to secure it. 











Why Banks Sho 


SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


uld Carry Safe 


Depository Liability Insurance 


by W. J. Le 


HE SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS had 
‘er inception eighty years ago, 
with the organization of the Safe 
Deposit Company of New York in 
1865. A year later the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 
advertised: ‘“‘Tin boxes for papers 
of bankers, capitalists, merchants, 
lawyers and families, will be re- 
ceived at $25.00, liability lim- 
ited.” 

Today there are approximately 
14,000 banks and safe deposit com- 
panies in the United States which 
operate a safe deposit department 
with an estimated number of 12,- 
000,000 individual safe deposit 
boxes rented, each the source of a 
potential law suit. 

Although we believe it to be an 
established fact that the safe de- 
posit business can be a worthy 
asset to a bank, we must not fail 
to bear in mind that this appar- 
ently harmless little business, 
48 
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which appears as innocuous as the 
proverbial March lamb, is capable 
of facing about and becoming the 
greatest liability a bank ever as- 
sumed. All that one has to do to 
convince himself of this fact is to 
investigate the numerous cases of 
law suits brought against banks 
and safe deposit companies based 
on claims of property missing from 
safe deposit boxes. 

Every bank or safe deposit com- 
pany, therefore, that rents safe 
deposit boxes to the public should 
carry a safe depository liability 
policy as protection against the 
liability imposed upon it by law 
for loss of or damage to the box 
renter’s property. 

A study of the safe deposit busi- 
ness throughout the country re- 
veals three major risks, which the 
prudent bank vault and safe de- 
posit company executive always 
regards with concern. They’are: 




















1. Negligence: Being held li- 


able for loss of contents of 


a customer’s safe deposit 
box whether caused by 
negligence of the vault 


custodian, other individ-. 


uals, or officers in the em- 
ploy of the bank. 
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. « three major risks 


The following court de- 
cision, typical of what may 
happen in negligence cases, 
is enlightening. Plaintiff 
rented a safe in defend- 
ant’s safe deposit vaults 
and money placed therein 
was extracted. According 
to the evidence, the plain- 
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tiff received one of the two 
keys to the safe. There- 
after the money was ex- 
tracted from the vault, 
which was in charge of 
young employees as to 
whose honesty and integ- 
rity the defendant had not 
investigated. In affirming 
judgment for the plaintiff, 
the court in part held that 
where the plaintiff proved 
that money was extracted 
from the safe which he had 
rented in defendant’s de- 
posit vaults the burden 
was on defendant to show 
that it had exercised 
proper care, and that a 
finding that defendant was 
negligent in guarding the 
money was justified. Cus- 
sen vs. Southern California 
Savings Bank 65 Pac. 
1099. 

Mysterious Disappear- 
ance: Being held liable for 
loss due to the mysterious 
disappearance of money, 
securities, jewelry or other 
valuables from a custom- 
er’s safe deposit box. 
Where the box renter pro- 
duces evidence of the de- 
posit of securities and of 
their disappearance from 
the box, he establishes a 
prima facie case of negli- 
gence against the deposi- 
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tory, and the burden may 
then rest on the depository 
to prove that such disap- 
pearance did not result 
from any fault or negli- 
gence on its part. 

Here is a typical court 
decision in such cases: 
Plaintiff, lessee of a safety 
deposit box in defendant’s 
vault, one morning called 
at the vault and in the 
usual manner handed his 
keys, two in number, which 
were on an ordinary key- 
ring, to an attendant who 
went to the box, unlocked 
it in the plaintiff's pres- 
ence, took therefrom and 
handed to him the recep- 
tacle with its contents. 
Plaintiff subsequently re- 
moved a certain amount 
of money from the box and 
placed $920 in currency 
and other articles in the 
receptacle and handed it 
to the attendant. The at- 
tendant in the plaintiff's 
presence placed the recep- 
tacle in the box, locked the 
box and handed the plain- 
tiff the keys. 


That afternoon the‘ 


plaintiff again returned to 
the defendant’s place of 
business for the purpose of 
obtaining additional 
money. He was admitted 








by an attendant in much 
the same manner as in the 
morning. On opening the 
receptacle the currency 
that had been replaced 
was missing. Later in the 
day he discovered that 
there was but one of the 
box keys on his key-ring. 

In affirming judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff the 
Court in part held as fol- 
lows: in an action by a 
lessee of a safety deposit 
box against a lessor for loss 
of valuables from a box 
where the lessor was un- 
able to account in any 
manner for the loss and 
lessee made a prima facie 
case, the question was held 
to be one for the jury and 
the lessor of a safety de- 
posit box has burden of 
explaining the disappear- 
ance of valuables from box 
under its absolute control 
by showing that loss did 
not result from any fault 
or negligence on its part. 
McDonald vs. Wm. D. 
Perkins & Company 234 
Pac. 456. 


. Fraudulent and Errone- 


ous Claims. An example of 
this type of loss follows: 
Claim was made against the 
bank for $5,000.00 worth of 
Liberty Bonds which box 
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rentercontendswere placed 
in his box. After spending 
$700.00 in attorney’s and 
investigating fees, the bank 
suddenly discovered that 
the box renter never owned 
the securities and natu- 
rally could not have de- 
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posited them in his safe 
deposit box. 

Occasionally a valued 
customer of a bank may 
innocently and erroneously 
make claim for loss of se- 
curities which he thought 
were placed in his safe de- 
posit box but were lost or 
mislaid and subsequently 
found. Claims of this na- 
ture generally cause bank- 
ers considerable expense 
and embarrassment which 
can be avoided only by the 
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protection afforded under 
a safe depository liability 
policy. 


Banks and safe deposit com- 
panies should carry a safe de- 
pository liability policy as protec- 
tion against the liability imposed 
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upon them by law for loss of or 
damage to money, securities, jew- 
elry and all other property con- 
tained within customers’ safe de- 
posit boxes or within that part of 
the premises actually occupied by 
the bank in conducting a safe 
deposit box business. Being a lia- 
bility policy, the insuring company 
will investigate and defend, at no 
expense to the assured, all claims 
brought against the bank, whether 
fraudulent or genuine, and will 
pay all judgments rendered by the 
courts against the assured up to 
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the policy limit. Briefly and gen- 
erally stated, the policy provisions 
are as follows: 

Who is covered? The depository 
(bank, trust company, or safe de- 
posit company). 

What is covered? The liability 
imposed by law upon the deposi- 
tory to its box renters, up to the 
policy limit, for injury to, destruc- 
tion of, or loss of money, securities, 
jewelry, and all other property in 
safe deposit boxes in the vault or 
within the premises actually occu- 
pied by the depository in conduct- 
ing its safe deposit business. 

Also the insurance company 
will — 

Investigate all claims for al- 
leged loss. 

Defend the assured in any 
suit for damages alleging such 
loss even if such suit is ground- 
less, false and fraudulent. 

Pay all damages awarded up 
to the policy limit. 

Pay all premiums on bonds 
to release attachments for an 
amount not in excess of the 
limit of liability, all premiums 
on appeal bonds, all costs taxed 
against the assured in proceed- 
ings defended by the company, 
in addition to the limit of lia- 
bility. 

Other provisions are — 

The company agrees not to 
settle any claim or suit, other 

than by payment of final judg- 
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ment, except with the written 

consent of the assured. 

Any payment made by the 
company on account of dam- 
ages reduces the limit of the 
company’s liability by the 
amount paid, but reinstatement 
may be made by endorsement 
for pro rata additional premium. 

If there is other insurance 
against loss covered by the pol- 
icy, the coverage applies only 
as excess above such other in- 
surance. In no event will the 
coverage under the policy apply 
as contributing insurance. 

The policy does not cover 

Property owned, leased or 
held as collateral or in trust by 
the assured. 

Liability assumed by the as- 
sured by contract or agreement, 
unless such contract or agree- 
ment has been submitted to the 
company and the liability there- 
under assumed by the company 
by endorsement to the policy; 
except that the policy covers the 
liability imposed upon the de- 
pository arising from a contract 
of bailment, so far as one may be 
implied from the renting of a 
box by a customer for a con- 
sideration. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the safe depository liability policy 
is a comprehensive contract, cov- 
ering the liability of the depository 
for loss of property of box holders, 
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An unpleasant surprise awaited the renters of these safe deposit boxes — 
also the bank that owned them 


Other bonds and policies are lim- ing bonds in company’s locker, 
ited in their scope of coverage by locking door, which could not 
their terms, conditions and intent. thereafter be unlocked without 
Here are a few additional cases company’s master key, and when 
illustrating types of loss, and the patron next opened box some 
general rule under which deposi- weeks later bonds were missing, 
tories have been held legally liable company’s failure under such state 
for loss sustained by box renters: of facts to account for or deliver 
A. In affirming the judgment bonds held to constitute prima 
in favor of the rentee of a safe facie evidence of failure to exercise 
deposit box, the Court in part ordinary or reasonable care and 
held that where an employee of diligence in safeguarding contents 
company renting safety deposit of box. Security Storage & Trust 
boxes placed patron’s box contain- Co. vs. Martin, 125 Atl. 449. 
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B. In affirming judgment for 
the plaintiff, the court in part 
held: Evidence that bank cashier 
failed to lock the outside door to 
safety deposit boxes rented for 
hire, that burglars opened the 
inner door and stole the contents, 
held to show liability on the part 
of the bank. Harland vs. Pe Ell 
State Bank, 210 Pac. 681. 

C. The plaintiff rented a safe 
deposit box from the defendant 
company. Upon the rental receipt 
were endorsed the following regu- 
lations: “Patrons must give im- 
mediate notice to the company of 
the loss of keys * * * . Patrons 
will register every time they enter 
the vault and identify themselves 
to the satisfaction of the company. 
This rule is made for their protec- 
tion as well as ours * * *. All 
authorizations to open boxes must 
be in writing, duly signed and wit- 
nessed and the person presenting 
them must be identified.” 

The plaintiff testified that he 
deposited $300 in the box the last 
time he went to it before he dis- 
covered the abstraction. There 
were only two keys to the box, one 
was retained by the company in 
its office and the other by the 
plaintiff. Neither of these keys 
was capable of opening the box. 
The one held by the company 
had first to be used in the lock and 
then the key kept by the plaintiff 
would open it. The plaintiff lost 
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his key and upon the discovery of 
the loss he went immediately to 
the company and reported the 
fact, whereupon the employees in 
charge of the vault stated that the 
key had been found by the porter. 
The box was then opened and the 
loss discovered. The court held 
that the proof of the deposit and 
loss constituted a prima facie case 
against the defendant company 
and since it could not explain the 
loss, the plaintiff should recover. 
Guaranty Trust Co. vs. Diltz, 91 
S.W. 596. 

Bankers should not content 
themselves by relying upon the 
courts to place the burden of proof 
on the box renter, as the court 
decisions outlined herein very 
clearly demonstrate. The burden 
of proof may be shifted to the de- 
pository, especially in mysterious 
disappearance cases where the 
bank finds it extremely difficult to 
evade the issue. The experienced, 
prudent and able safe deposit com- 
pany executive will not depend 
solely upon himself and his asso- 
ciates to safeguard the investment 
of the officers and stockholders. He 
must realize that his subordinates 
are apt to make a mistake, and 
one mistake in the. depository busi- 
ness may prove disastrous to the 
bank’s assets. 

It is impossible to name all of 
the possible errors of judgment 
which officers and custodians 
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The Safe Depository Liability Policy 


RATES 
Annual 3-Year Minimum Premium 
Amount of Rate Rate 3-Year 
Number of Boxes Insurance Per Box Per Box 7 Year Cash 

300 or less $ 25,000 .00 8¢ .20 $ 50.00 $ 125.00 
301 — 1,000 25,000.00 8¢ 20 60.00 150.00 
2,500 or less 50,000 . 60 8¢ .20 75.00 187.50 
75,000.00 8¢ .20 100.00 250.00 
100,000 .00 8¢ .20 125.00 312.50 
150,000 . 00 9¢ .225 150.00 375.00 
200,000.00 10¢ 25 175.00 437.50 
500,000.00 10¢ .25 325.00 812.50 
1,000,000.00 10¢ 25 575.00 1,437.50 
Over 2,500 100,000.00 5¢ a 250.00 625.00 
200,000 . 00 5¢ 125 300.00 750.00 
300,000 . 00 6¢ 45 350.00 875.00 
500,000 .00 7¢ .175 450.00 1,125.00 
1,000,000. 00 8¢ 20 700.00 1,750.00 


Apply for rates over 2,500 boxes in New York State and for over $1,000,- 
000.00 coverage country-wide. All rates are subject to change without 
notice. Premiums are based on total number of boxes, whether rented or 
not, at all locations desired insured. Only one minimum premium charge is 
made for all locations. The policy may be extended to cover bulky property, 
including silverware, kept in the safe deposit vaults but outside the safe 
deposit boxes for an additional premium of 25¢ per $1,000.00, subject to a 
minimum annual premium charge of $10.00 or $25.00 for three years. 





might make, for which the de- 
positories may be held legally lia- 
ble. Time and again custodians of 
safe deposit vaults in moments of 
absent-mindedness, carelessness or 
oversight have committed acts 
which were interpreted by the 
courts as negligence, and the bank 
or vault company has been held 
legally liable. The statutes and 


decisions governing the responsi- 
bility of depositories vary in differ- 
ent states. Claims may be made 
based upon breach of the contract 
of bailment or in tort. 

If a suit is brought in contract 
against the bailee for hire, which 
the depository is considered to be 
in most jurisdictions, the box 
holder makes out a prima facie 
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case for recovery by introducing 
evidence that his property was 
deposited in the box and not there 
when he called for it. The burden 
of proof may then rest upon the 
depository to satisfy a jury that 
the loss did not occur through the 
failure of the depository to exercise 


ordinary care under the circum- - 


stances. If nothing is known about 
the cause of the disappearance, 
and no evidence of the manner of 
its occurrence can be produced by 


“No, it is no longer necessary to know about your draft status.’ 





the depository, it has failed to sus- 
tain this burden and may_be held 
responsible for the loss. ee 
The only sure way for a bank or 
safe deposit company to protect 
itself against losses of the nature 
described herein is to provide safe 
depository liability insurance cov- 
erage at the very low rates outlined 
in the table, shown on the preced- 
ing page, giving premiums that 
are used by a majority of com- 
panies writing this business. 
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Industrial Safety Engineer- 
ing plays a vital part in the 
plans of casualty companies 


Look Into Industrial Safety 


by JULIEN H. HARVEY 


HE POST-WAR “‘BREATHING 
wae was shorter than any- 
one —even the Nation’s manu- 
facturers — had predicted. When 
war contracts were cancelled, the 
wheels of industry slowed down 
just long enough to revise their 
production mechanism and then 
began to turn out the materials 
that a peace-time world had been 
craving for a long period: Alarm 
clocks, washing machines, bull- 
dozers, bobby pins and a thousand 
and one useful, satisfying items. 

Discharged service men put 
their G. I. clothes away and went 
back to work at their trades. Many 
of them found that although they 
knew their business, they had 





grown a bit rusty. The old tools 
were a little less familiar and the 
fingers of craftsmen and mechanics 
had lost some of their nimbleness 
from long separation. This meant, 
of course, that the ever-present 
element of safety became even 
more important to the worker and 
the manufacturer. 

Anticipating, in common with 
others, just such a situation and 
looking forward to the dawn of a 
new era in the field of industrial 
safety, The National Safety Coun- 
cil, almost two years ago, spon- 
sored the formation of a commit- 
tee on Post War Industrial Safety. 
This committee was charged with 
the task of making a thorough 











study of all phases of the industrial 
accident problem and producing 
a program which would win the 
endorsement and sponsorship of a 
wide range of national organiza- 
tions interested in the subject. On 
this committee were representa- 
tives of stock casualty insurance. 

That the committee has been 
successful in its task, is testified to 
by its recently released report in 
booklet form, entitled, ‘‘Industrial 
Safety Tomorrow.” For direct- 
ness and concise treatment, it 
makes a high bid for leadership. * 

The program carries the en- 
dorsement of 38 sponsoring organi- 
zations of which the National Con- 
servation Bureau is one. As an 
indication of true cooperation and 
a sincere desire to “get the job 
done,” it is interesting to note that 
the National Safety Council takes 
no credit for this splendid publica- 
tion beyond inclusion of its own 
name as one of the many co- 
sponsors. 

Naturally, among those most 
interested in such a program are 
the casualty underwriters for it is 
they who must aid industry in 
plugging up the loss of millions of 
dollars which flow down the drain- 
pipe annually because of acciden- 
tal waste. 

In this connection it should be 


* Copy of Industrial Safety Tomorrow 
will be sent on request. 
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pointed out — as so many know 
— that in the early days of cas- 
ualty insurance, it was realized by 
the industry that its function was 
not alone to satisfy claims but to 
do all in its power to prevent the 
occurrence of the accident which 
in turn produced the claim, thus 
making the risk a better one and 
less costly to the assured. As a 
result, industrial safety engineer- 
ing looms iarge in the scheme of 
our successful casualty companies 
and their engineering departments 
have played an important role in 
the nationwide progress in indus- 
trial safety over the past 30 odd 
years. 

This service has included not 
only technical plant survey leading 
to the elimination of thousands of 
unnecessary hazards, but periodic 
reinspections to see that the “‘house 
was kept in order.”’ Also of note- 
worthy attention has been the 
research and laboratory work of 
many companies at their home 
office. 

With these developments came 
a realization that even greater and 
more rapid progress could be made 
through cooperative activity within 
the industry. As a result, a little 
over 20 years ago the first step was 
taken by the creation of an engi- 
neering bureau the forerunner of 
what is today the national Con- 
servation Bureau, accident pre- 
vention division of the Association 
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of Casualty and Surety Executives. 

_ In the industrial field, the pro- 
gram, devoted largely to the as- 
sistance of our member companies, 
has many constructive accomplish- 
ments to its credit. In order to give 
the reader a better picture we cite: 
1. “Handbook of Industrial Safety 


JULIEN H. HARVEY 


. Safety becomes even more important 


Standards’? — the first publication 
issued cooperatively by the stock 
casualty industry. This nationally 
recognized handbook has been re- 
vised and expanded seven times — 
the last revision leaving the press 
in early 1945, 

2. Code Work — As a subscrib- 
ing member to the work of the 
: American Standards Association 
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we have been in the forefront of 
those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of developing safety codes for 
industry. At the present time rep- 
resentatives of over 30 member 
companies are giving active vol- 
unteer service on approximately 
60 such committees. 

3. Elevator Operation — Because 
of the multiplicity of problems 
arising from time to time in many 
states and cities, the Bureau, 
through its special elevator com- 
mittee has been and is extremely 
active in this field. In 1943 it per- 
fected a model elevator law, ap- 
proved by the elevator manufac- 
turing industry and which it is 
hoped in time will be adopted 
generally throughout this country. 
A further activity in this field is 
the development of synopses of the 
elevator laws of all states and cities 
of 40,000 population and over. 
These ready references should be 
completed within the year. 

4. Library — The Bureau main- 
tains for the benefit of its members, 
agents and others, one of the most 
complete industrial safety libra- 
ries in the country. 

5. Film Library — Through the 
depositories of the Y.M.C.A. in 


- San Francisco, Chicago, Dallas 


and New York, the best available 
motion picture and sound slide 
films on industrial safety are made 
available at a nominal service 
charge. 

















6. Research— The Bureau en- 
gages in no extensive research 
work, confining its efforts to stim- 
ulating of and cooperation with 
other agencies directly concerned 
with specific research problems. 
However, reference should be 
made to the presently active Liq- 
uefied Petroleum Gas Research 
Committee, composed of five lead- 
ing technical representatives of 
member companies. This commit- 
tee has already completed one 
pamphlet and has in preparation 
four more covering various phases 
of this growingly important sub- 
iect. 

7. The Physically Impaired — For 
the past year the Bureau staff has 
been actively at work developing a 
program for the profitable employ- 
ment of the physically impaired. 
The results of this study have 
found expression in two recent 
publications, first “The Physically 
Impaired — A Guidebook to Their 
Employment”? — designed for 
management; and second “‘Super- 
vising The Physically Impaired” 
— covering those phases of the 
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guidebook program which di- 
rectly apply to the plant super- 
visor. 

8. Employee Safety Instructions — 
Last but by no means least impor- 
tant of the Bureau’s industrial 
program is the series of pocket- 
sized instruction booklets pertain- 
ing to specific lines of occupational 
activity. The series now covers 
approximately 20 fields with addi- 
tional ones to appear from time to 
time. “Employee Safety Instruc- 
tions” are available for distribu- 
tion only to our member com- 
panies and their agents. 

The value of this program to 
our members and their agents lies 
in direct proportion to the extent 
to which it is used. A million 
copies of our publications were 
distributed in 1944 — with, we 
are confident, excellent results. 
Two million, three million, five 
million, would add in like ratio to 
our influence in the field of indus- 
trial safety. The Bureau is a service 
— not a selling agency but it does 
strongly urge the fullest possible 
use of the facilities given us. 


Industrial Safety Publications 
National Conservation Bureau 


Handbooks 
341 « Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards — paper 75 cents per 


copy 


Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards — Leatherette $1.00 per 


copy 
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Employee Safety Instructions 


($2.00 per 100 copies f.o.b. New York except as indicated) 
305 » Apartment House 
340 « Are You Safe In The Office (clerical) 
303 « Automobile Service Station 
315 « Bakery 
327 « Food Store 
330 « General 
314 + Laundry 
304 « Mercantile Establishments 
338 « Hand Tools — $3.00 per 100 
337 « Office Building 
334 « Off-the-Job Accidents 
302 + Restaurants 
336 + Textile Mills 
313 « Theater 
335 « Women In the Factory 
339 « Strange Case of George Spelvin (off-the-job accidents) 
326 « Truck and Bus Driver — $3.00 per 100 


Special Publications 
343 « The Physically Impaired — A Guidebook To Their Employment 
$5.60 per 100 
344 « Supervising The Physically Impaired $1.25 per 100 
310 + Accident Control for Hotels $3.00 per 100 
319 « Safety in Manufacture of Leather Gloves — free 


342 « Liquefied Petroleum Gas — What It is — How It Acts 
$3.00 per 100 


Articles 


(Single copies free — $1.50 per 100 except as indicated) 
325 « Accident Investigation and Cause Finding 
321 « Accident Reporting and Recording 
145 « Danger on the Window Sill 
322 « Goggles Versus Glass Eyes 
308 « Hotel Public Liability Insurance and Accident Control — free 
307 + Personalized Protection — $7.00 per 100 
140 « Profit or Loss 
323 « Scratch the Surface 
320 « Two Ways to Safety 
324 « What Goes Up 
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Other Publications Available Through the N.C.B. 


Industrial Rehabilitation — Center for Safety Education 
25 cents per copy 
















Careers in Safety — Center for Safety Education $1.25 per copy 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations (I.C.C.) 15 cents per copy 
Manual on Accident Prevention in the Construction Industry — Asso- 

ciated General Contractors of America Special Price 


Address your inquiries or orders to the National Con- 
servation Bureau, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, 60 John Street, N. Y. (7), N. Y. For 
orders for New York City, add 7 percent sales tax; 
for California deliveries, add 2% percent use tax. 
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Globe Insurance Co., Ltd. In addition, 
he holds many other offices, among them 
vice president and director, American 
and Foreign Insurance Co., Detroit 
National Fire Insurance Co., Newark 
Fire Insurance, Capital Fire Insurance 
Co., Federal Union Insurance Co., 
Queen Insurance Co., Seaboard In- 
surance Co., and Star Insurance Co. 
He is also executive director and di- 
rector of the Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co., and deputy U. S. man- 
ager, the British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co. and the Thames and 





Marcus ABRAMSON, assistant counsel, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 





ecutives, member of the New York Bar, The Casualty and Surety Journal 
is a graduate of the College of the City SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
of New York (B.S.S.) and of Harvard Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 


direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Law School (LL.B.). December 6, 1945, Committee, for those interested in casualty 


marks his nineteenth anniversary with insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
h ae di d glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
the Association and its oe ecessor Or- suretyship (bonding). Sixth year of publication. 
ganization, the Workmen’s Compensa- PURPOSE, To promote the sale, and further 
tion Publicity Bureau. (The 1945 Legisla- the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
na and to publicize the activities of the Association 
tive Impact, page 7). that are carried on in the interests of the public, 

member companies and their representatives. 


: +A +A SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of ae 
companies receive the JourNnar by courtes - £4 
-_ or more of — a, t oy w — 
: ration its publication is made possible. 
HUNTER Brown is the newly elected Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
president of the National Association of be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 


. state member company affiliation; see list on 
Insurance Agents, and president of the inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
Pensacola, Florida, Insurance Agents $1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 1% for sales tax. 
Association. He has served on the execu- = OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
tive committee of the National Associa- express their own personal opinions which are 


> not necessarily always those of the Association. 

tion for the past four years; represented .————. + /° 

the Florida Association as state national a: a cae te monthly shronshost ' 

director for five years, and is a past pres- issue and a combined ineataien issue. 

ident of the state association. He is a OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
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Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.; 
director, Eagle, Globe and Royal In- 
demnity Cos., Hudson Insurance Co., 
Prucential Insurance Co. of Great Brit- 
ain located in New York, the Fire 
Companies’ adjustment bureau, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing Corporation, and Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. (Jnsurance and Re- 
conversion, page 35.) 
a, ¢. # 


J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, was chairman of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission, 1928 
to 1939. (It’s an Art, page 15.) 
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James R. Granam is production manager 
of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers of New York, managers of the 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group. 
He has been identified with aviation 
since 1916, having been a pilot overseas 
in World War I. His flying activities 
continue to the present time. He entered 
the general insurance business in 1926 
and aviation insurance in 1934. (Keep 
an Eye on the Skies — but Your Thinking 
Dowr. to Earth, page 1.) 
+ ¢.# 


Juvten H. Harvey is managing director 
of the National Conservation Bureau of 
the Association and has been a frequent 
contributor to The Journal. He is a 
leading figure in safety work and or- 
ganized the New York Safety Council 
and became its first executive vice presi- 
dent. (Look Into Industrial Safety, page 57.) 
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W. J. LeMunyon, manager, survey de- 
partment, the Fidelity and Casualty Co. 
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of New York, has been with this com- 
pany for the past 28 years, starting as an 
assistant in the plate glass and burglary 
departments of their Philadelphia branch 
office. He became manager of these two 
departments and later assistant manager 
of the bonding department. In 1932, he 
was transferred to the home office. An 
article by Mr. LeMunyon, “Broad Form 
Money and Securities Policy,” appeared 
in the February, 1945, Journal. (Why 
Banks Should Carry Safe Depository Liabil- 
ity Insurance, page 48.) 
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JosepH J. O’ConneEtt is chief under- 
writer with The Travelers Indemnity 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Prior to coming with The Travelers, he 
had wide experience with other in- 
demnity companies. A graduate of 
Georgetown University Law School, he 
is a member of the Bar of the state of 
Connecticut. (Custom Bonds Mean Busi- 
ness, page 21.) 
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Juutan C. Storr is an agent for the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Balti- 
more at Norwich, New York. He was 
recently elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the N.A.A. (Local 
Agency Advertising, page 27.) 
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Credits. Photographs: Pages 32, 33 and 
39 from Acme Newspictures, Inc. Page 
55, courtesy Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. Art Work: Horace T. Elmo, 
Robin Graves, George Malcolm-Smith, 
Charles Skiles and Hull Studios, New 
York, 
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